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We have seen parents who, when their chil- 
dren quarrel, would rush at them, slap one and 
box the ears of another, and leave them to pout, 
and think that their mother was as angry as 
they were with each other. It is evident that 
no improvement in manners could be expected 
from children under such treatment. The true 
way is first to calm their passions, and then 
lead their minds to such reflections as will make 
them acknowledge the wickedness of their con- 
duct, and promise to behave better in future.— 
Children will generally stop quarrelling to hear 
astory. A beautiful exhibition of this method 
is given in the following extract from a book 
with the above title, just published. The above 
picture illustrates the story—which is only one 
of many in the same book. 


AUNT ALICE AND HER NIECES. 


Loud words and angry voices called 
Aunt Alice from her chamber to the sitting- 
toom, where she found her little nieces in 
awicked quarrel. 

“T say you shan’t have my wax doll, 
you little minx. Mother gave it to me for 
a birthday present, and you had your own 
china one. Go away from me and play by 
yourself—l1’ll have nothing to do with such 
a cross child—you cry at nothing.” 

“Stop, stop,” interrupted Aunt Alice, 
“listen to me. Lay away all your play- 
things—the source of so much trouble— 
and sit by me while I tell you a story, and 
perhaps when you have heard it you will 
both feel more amiable, and look pleasanter. 

“When I was a little girl, about your 
age, Fanny, 1 was quite intimate in a fa- 
mily by the name of Norwood. Grace and 
Mary were the only daughters, while four 
or five sons made up the rest of the house- 
hold. Grace was a fretful, selfish child, 
who always went about with a troubled 
brow, a whining voice, and quarrelling with 
every child she played with. To her only 
Own sister, a year or so younger than her- 
self, Grace was very unkind. She would 
often strike her, or snatch away her toys 
and books, and made her every day draw 
her in a wagon, until poor Mary was so 
tired she would sit down upon the grass 
and cry. Then Grace would call her a 
weak cry- baby, and a selfish girl, forget- 
ting that she herself was the baby, and the 
selfish one. 








“Mary Norwood never had been a 
Strong child, and at the age of twelve 
she grew paler and paler, till she be- 
came alarmingly ill. But Grace charg- 
ed her with feigning sickness, just to 
get sympathy, and secure for herself 
nice things from her mother and the 
cook. 

" Mrs. Norwood knew too well that 

Mary’s stay on earth would be short, 
and gladly did everything in her power 
to comfort and gratify the young inva- 
lid. She was an uncomplaining suffer- 
er, and greeted her friends with a smile 
anda cheerful voice, so different was she 
from Grace, who fretted and tossed 


? about the bed, refusing to take the pre- 


= scribed medicines, and dissatisfied with 
, every thing, and every body. 

* One day, after Grace had been from 
s home a long time, playing with her 
school companions, her mother met her 
at the top of the stairs with a tearful 
eye and a subdued voice. She told 
Grace that Mary was much worse, and 
could not live long, and that she hoped 
she would try to become good like her, 
and be a comfort to her when her sister was 
taken away. 

‘** Then how the bitter tears fell thick 
and fast about Mary’s pale face. Grace 
hung over her neck and begged her not to 
die, but to live, that she might be ever af- 
terward a kind, gentlesister. She begged 
for forgiveness and a blessing, that her af- 
ter life might be a better one. 

‘* The weak, suffering, dying child rais- 
ed her languid eyes, and moved her lips, 
and tried to say audibly, ‘ Dearest sister, I 
forgive and bless you,’ but she had not 
strength to utter it aloud. Grace caught 
the whispered words, and was a little com- 
forted, though she would have given a for- 
tune, had she possessed it, to call back the 
spirit of her ever yentle sister. 

“It seemed as if poor Grace’s heart 
would break. She could not be taken from 
Mary’s side for a long time, and after shie 
had been dressed in the last dress mortal 
hands can fashion, and was laid in the cof- 
fin, Grace never left the precious form until 
night came on, and she was conveyed to 
bed. 

“The traces of these agonizing tears 
are now visible on her check. Years have 
passed since that sad hour, but her heart 
cannot forget the past, and her life of se- 
clusion from the day Mary died till now, 
is in consequence of her early years of un- 
kindness and selfishness. 

**You do not know, children, how I felt 
this afternoon when I heard your angry 
voices. Suppose, Fanny, Lizzie should 
die this night,do you think you could ever 
smile again or feel happy, after being so 
wicked as to call her names and snatch 
away your doll ?” 

Aunt Alice looked into her niece’s eyes, 
and saw tears there, but what was far bet- 
ter, she observed the intention to do what 
was right for the future, as the sisters threw 
their arms round each other, and promised 
to be ever afterwards pleasant and obliging. 
The next evening Aunt Alice was again in 
her chamber. She heard the voices of 
Fanny and Lizzie, too, but they were plea- 
sant and low, beseeching her to tell them 
‘another story. As tea was nearly ready, 
they all three went to the supper-room, 
again to assemble in “‘ Auntie’s nook,”(as 
the children called the chamber their aunt 
occupied,) after the meal was over. 

The story on the next page was the one 
repeated to the sisters, so soon as the blinds 
were closed, and the lamps lighted. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—28. 


Dresden again. 

In many parts of Dresden the marks of 
the Revolution of 1848 are still left. It 
seems to have been more violent here than 
almost anywhere. The buildings at the 
corners of many of the chief streets, and al- 
so the church, show the impressions of 
hundreds of cannon balls. One large edi- 
fice in particular, fronting a square, and 
standingfindependent of surrounding build- 
ings, is quite conspicuous. There is hard- 
ly a square foot to be seen upon its walls 
without one of those circular marks. The 
owner is unwilling to have any means tak- 
en to remove them from sight, though he 
has been offered large sums to allow this. 

Living in Dresden is remarkably cheap. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars a year is 
sufficient for all expenses, and three dollars 
a week is an ample allowance for one’s 
meals and an excellentroom. Everything 
else is proportionately moderate. The 
prices at the hotels are very reasonable, 
considering the number of wealthy English- 
men passing through the place. It is 
strange that Americans, instead of all fol- 
lowing the same routine of landing at Liver- 
pool, passing through London and Paris, 
ascending the Rhine, and crossing the Alps 
into Italy, are not willing to travel further 
East into a more novel series of localities. 
There is certainly enough of interest to see 
in the interior of Germany at half the ex- 
pense of an old travelled route. 

The city of Dresden itself, though by no 
means so imposing as Berlin, is certainly 
the most beautiful place of its size that I 
ever visited. It is no wonder that the taste 
of Jenny Lind should select this city for 
her residence as Madam Goldschmidt. And 
this reminds me in company with one of 
our party I strolled off one morning in quest 
of her house. She lives ina part of the 
city known as the English Quarter. The 
house was readily enough found. If any 
of my young readers should chance to visit 
Dresden, and wish tosee one of the oldest 
parts of the city, they will do well to walk 
out to this spot. And if they remember 
that at No. 20 Luttichan Gosse, Madam 
Goldschmidt resides, they will soon find the 
house. There is nothing, however, pecu- 
liar about it. It isa good house, but what 
struck me atthe moment as strange, was 
that there were five hundred others in 
Dresden fully as good. There was no plate 
on the door, and a person would select the 
dwelling next to it just as soon, except that 
hers stands upon a corner, and commands 
in its rear the parts which lie between this 
and the main part of the city. But worth 
must not be judged by the house it lives 
in. I was by no means surprised to find 
over the main door way the very common 
notice of rooms to let within. 

As we are travelling in a very humble 
way we did not stop at a hotel, but follow- 
ed the custom of German travelling stu- 
dents, and engaged a room for the time we 
were to be there in a private house. We 
wished to bein that part of the city near 
the galleries and museums of art, though 
in that quarter rooms were scarce. We 
walked up and down the streets in vain to 
find such lodgings as we wished. Even 
where there was a room that we liked, we 
could not have it, for the family were un- 
willing to let it for less time than a month. 
At length we found a notice of one that 
promised excellently. As nearly as I can 
remember the notice at the front door ran 


. from what you hear.’ 











thus: ‘ To let here, a beautiful, commodi- 
ous and well situated room, ready furnish- 
ed, and cheerful. A fine opportunity for 
one who seeks elegant and comfortable 
lodgings.’ My friendand I went up to see 
it. It was a long way up, but what did we 
care for that—we were young and in good 
spirits, but when we were in the room, what 
a contrast we see to the elaborate descrip- 
tion below. Dark, small and dirty, crowd- 
ed with mean furniture ; the presiding ge- 
nius of the place one of the plainest old 
women that I ever saw, it did not offer 
great attractions. We asked the price for 
four days. She said we might have it for 
25 silver groshen ; that is 62 cents of our 
money. Reasonable enough, thought we. 
We asked her if she would scrub it up and 
put clean linen on the bed, and air it tho- 
roughly, and make it an entirely different 
place. She said she thought that our 
tastes were rather nice. O, said I, we are 
Americans. Ah! that accounts for it, she 
answered, the Germans are not so particu- 
lar. We went out for a couple of hours, 
and when we returned we found that she 
had done her best, and though it was im- 
possible to fulfil all the promises of the 
note down at the front door, the old lady 
had at any rate made it clean, and we were 
content with that. Cousin WILLIAM. 
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THE COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


‘What insafferably hot weather!’ ex- 
claimed Edward Foster, as he drew a sofa 
near an open window where his friend, 
Henry Lyman was sitting. ‘I fear, Henry, 
you regret coming to L— ; you would have 
spent the vacation more pleasantly among 
the mountains.’ ‘Oh no, Ned, I am charm- 
ed with your home, and as for the heat, a 
Southerner ought not to complain of that, 
in a New England village.’ 

It was the Sabbath,— peaceful and calm. 
Nature’s God seemed speaking to his chil- 
dren through his works, and bidding them 
to keep it holy. While the students sat 
conversing upon topics wholly unsuited to 
the day, the church bell sounded forth the 
summons to the house of God. ‘I really 
pity those poor people whose consciences 
drive them out in this hot sun,’ said Ed- 
ward, with a yawn. As he spoke a young 
lady entered the room attired for church. 
Lyman looked up surprised, exclaiming, 
‘ Miss Foster, you surely do not think of 
going out this morning?’ ‘I do,’ replied 
the young lady, ‘and am hoping that you 
and Edward will accompany me,’ ‘It is, 
really too warm for any exertion, Miss 
Foster, and if you take my advice you will 
remain at home, and endeavor to make. 
yourself comfortable.” ‘Thank you, but | 
could not allow myself to be kept from the 
house of God by such a reagon, The church 
is very near, you know, and if you and Ed- 
ward will attend the services with me, I 
think you will be equally as comfortable as 
if you remain here, to say nothing of the 
satisfaction which you will have from spend» 
ing a portion of God’s day more in aoceor~ 
dance with his will, than seeking your own 
ease will be, even if you receive na benefit 
Lyman looked un- 
decided. ‘Well Ned, what say, I’ll go if 
you will.” ‘NotI; no church for me to« 
day. I don’t consider it a duty to go out 
such weather.’ ‘ But, Edward,’ said his 
sister, approaching him, ‘itis no warmer 
to-day than it was yesterday when we rode.’ 
‘Well, that is different altogether.” A 
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pause ensued. The young girl laid her 
hand lovingly upon her brother’s forehead, 
and asked hesitatingly, ‘ Edward, won't you 
go with me. You heard what Mr. Lyman 
said.’ ‘No, Ella, I tell you once for all, 
I will not,’ replied the brother in a petulant 
tone, such as brothers too often use when 
speaking to sisters, heedless of the unhap- 
piness which their harshness causes. ‘If 
you and Lyman wish to make yourselves 
ridiculous, that’s nothing to me. I think 
there is as much sin committed at church 
as anywhere, and I don’t expect my soul 
will be saved by the sermons I hear preach- 
ed.’ Ella’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
quickly left the room. 

* 0 Ned, how could you speak so to her? 
you injured her feelings.’ ‘Did 1? well, 
I did’nt mean to; but women are so weak 
I have no patience with them. Ella isa 
good soul; but she is too religious to 
please me.’ Even while he spoke that sis- 
ter knelt and prayed that the Holy Spirit 
might descend upon those hearts then so 
far from God, and asked that her faith 
might be strengthened, and that her own 
life might recommend the religion of Jesus 
to those who knew him not as their Savior. 
The bell had ceased ringing, and as she 
hastened through the hall she was joined 
by Lyman. ‘I cannot allow you to go 
alone, Miss Foster, I therefore accompany 
you. My motive in going is to give you 
pleasure; do not impute to me what you 
might calla better.’ ‘I trust you will not 
regret going, Mr. Lyman. I wish Edward 
had been persuaded to come with us.’ 

*O, if Edward could have heard that 
sermon,’ thought Ella, as the man of God 
closed the Holy Book. ‘As a man soweth, 
so shall healso reap.’ ‘Those words are 
undoubtedly true,’ thought Lyman, as he 
walked in silence by Ella’s side. ‘ What 
will my harvest be?’ The powerful truth 
had produced an effect upon the heart of 
the young student; but it was soon dissi- 
pated by the jests of his friend. Poor El- 
la, she did not stay to hear her brother 
speak lightly of the religion she loved.— 
She knew in whom she believed, and she 
trusted that He would yet bring the wan- 
derer into his fold. She prayed continual- 
ly, and thanked God for the privilege of 
pleading for the salvation of precious souls. 

Again it is the Sabbath. Henry Lyman 
and Edward Foster sat in the room of the 
latter, listening to the church bells in a 
large city. ‘What say you to going to 
hear Dr. S. this morning, Ned?’ inquired 
his friend. ‘Why it is such a pleasant 
morning that I intended to propose a ride 
—will you go?’ ‘If you will go tochurch 
this morning, I'll ride after dinner.’ ‘’Tis 
such a bore, Ican’t. We'll ride now, and 
then if I feel like it, we'll go tochurch this 
afternoon. I'll engage a carriage, mean- 
while you can quiet your conscience by 
looking over some pious books which Ella, 
poor girl, put in my trunk.’ So saying the 
careless youth tossed several volumes on 
the table. He left the room, and Lyman 
commenced looking at the books which the 
mention of Ella’s name had invested with 
interest for him. His eye fell on a tract 
on keeping the Sabbath. He opened it, 
read a few words, a few more, till his at- 
tention became riveted. He had finished 
it, and was in deep thought when his friend 
returned. His mind went back to the Sab- 
bath at L—, Ella’s gentle influence, and 
the impressive sermon to which he then 
listened. The truth—‘ As a man sow<th so 
shall he also reap,’ came home with renew- 
ed force to his mind, and he began to be 
awakened to a sense of his exceeding sin- 
fulness. ‘ Harry, what makes you so moody 
to-day?’ exclaimed Ned. ‘You must be 
in love. Ah‘ now I have it; there must 
be an attraction for you at Dr. T.’s church ! 
Well, I trust the fair lady goes to service 
twice a day, so we’llsee her this afternoon. 
Come, cheer up—the carriage is here.’ ‘I 
think I'll not ride to-day, Ned, I prefer to 
remain at home. Let me persuade you to. 
1 have been reading one of these tracts on 
keeping the Sabbath, and I dare not break 
it as I have done.’ ‘O nonsense, come!’ 
*NoI thank you, Ned.’ ‘Very well, do 
as you please ; I can find enough who will 
gladly ride with me. Much good may 
your reading do you.’ So saying Edward 
Foster left the room in anger. 

In a small cottage in a quiet village, 
reigned a stillness like that where Death 
is. Theinmates walked in silence from 
room to room, their faces pale with anxiety, 
as they looked towards a closed door.— 


. At length it slowly opened, and the village 
physician appeared. ‘Is he dead, doctor?’ 
was asked in a whisper. The sargeon 
shook his head. ‘ Will he live, then?’ in- 
quired an old lady. ‘He may; but it is 
very doubtful. He needs the best atten- 
tion, Mrs. Willey, and I rejoice that he has 
fallen into such good hands.’ The old la- 
dy wiped the tears from her eyes as she 
said, ‘ You know, doctor, I will do all I 
can for the poor young man. It might 
have been my son. I wonder if he hasa 
mother.’ ‘Or sister,’ said a young girl 
who stood by. ‘He hasa sister, as this 
letter which I took from his pocket will in- 
form you. It contains a most affectionate 
appeal to seek an interest in the Savior, 
and urges upon him the duty of keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. That sister is a 
treasure,’ said the good physician, as he 
refolded the letter after having read it to 
the assembled family. ‘The other young 
man, doctor, is he alive?’ ‘No, he was 
instantly killed. It is thought that he was 
intoxicated, and unable to manage the 
spirited horse they were driving. But I 
must return to my patient. Mrs. Willey, 
I need you, and Mary, please write to the 
sister. You will find her address in the 
letter. The young man’s name is Edward 
Foster.’ 

Sisters who have felt anxiety for a way- 
ward brother, can understand what Ella’s 
feelings were, when she heard of her broth- 
er’s situation, and knew that the accident 
befel him while desecrating the Sabbath. 
She was soon with him, and at his bedside 
she found his friend Lyman. Together 
their prayers ascended for his recovery, for 
Henry Lyman had learned to pray. That 
Sabbath on which an associate had been 
suddenly deprived of life, and a dear friend 
brought very near to death, had been bles- 
sed to his soul. He was awakened toa 
sense of his guilt, and found no peace until 
he found it in believing. After many 
weary days and nights of watching and 
anxiety, the prayers of the friends were 
answered, and the invalid began slowly to 
recover. In the quiet of the sick chamber 
many serious thoughts visited Edward Fos- 
ter; but when he again mingled with the 
world, those of a different nature crowded 
them from his mind, and he became gay 
and careless again. 

Several years passed. It was again the 
holy Sabbath. The congregation is as- 
sembled in a village church, when the pas- 
tor entered. He was accompanied by a 
stranger, who took a seat in the minister’s 
pew. Mauy eyes were turned to the new 
comer, and those who gave the first, gave 
also the second glance, for they saw in his 
features a strong resemblance to those of 
Mrs. Lyman, the loved wife of their young 
pastor. ‘It must be her brother,’ thought 
they. They were right. The stranger was 
Edward Foster. He listened with wrapt 
attention to his friend, while he spoke to 
his people of ‘ the peace of God which pas- 
seth all understanding.’ For the first time 
in his life he wished for that peace. 

* Ella dear, are you better this evening ?* 
tenderly asked Mr. Lyman, asehe took a 
seat by his wife, when the labors of the 
day were ended. ‘I think not, Henry,’ 
she replied with a smile. ‘I shall never 
see the sun riseagain. Call Edward while 
I can speak to him. We will pray together 
for him once more.” The brother came, 
but the dear sister who now seemed to him 
like an angel, could say but a few words. 
She begged him to seek the Savior, and 
smiled sweetly as she bade them farewell. 
It was hard for her to leave earth ; but she 
felt that it would be far better to dwell with 
Jesus. Her spirit ascended to God, before 
her prayers for her brother were answered; 
but she commended him to her heavenly 
Father, and died as she had lived, trusting 
in Him. God heard and answered that 
sister’s prayers; the answer though late, 
was rich in mercy, and the brother who for 
so many years hardened his heart in unbe- 
lief, is now a faithful preacher of Christ and 
him crucified, in a heathen land. 

O, if all believing sisters would pray in 
faith for their brothers who are out of Christ 
how many blessings might be received, 
which are now witheld. Remember, sis- 
ter, that it is a duty and privilege to pray 
for those we love. LEsINA. 
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There is no book upon which we can rest in 
a dying moment, but the Bible.—[John Selden. 


Strong minds are like the firm grained wood, 
which kindles slowly, but burns long. « 
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CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—13. 
LIFE OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Judas Iscariot was born at Carioth, or 
Kerioth, a city of Judah or Benjamin. He 
was chosen one of the twelve apostles by 
our Lord, and seems to have possessed the 
full confidence of the apostles, as he was 
entrusted by them with all the presents 
which they received, and also with their 
means of subsistence; and when the 
twelve were sent out to preach and to work 
miracles, Judas appears to have been among 
them, and to have received the same power. 
Even at this time, however, he seems to 
appropriate part of their common stock to 
his own use, and at length sealed his infa- 
my by betraying his Lord for money to the 
Jews. Yes, for the paltry bribe of thirty 
pieces of silver, only about fifteen dollars. 
His remorse for this dreadful deed was so 
great, when he began to think what he had 
done, that he went and hanged himself in 
the field of Aceldama, a small field south 
of Jerusalem, which the priests purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver which Judas 
had received as the price of the Savior’s 
blood. Pretending that it was not lawful 
to appropriate this money to sacred uses, 
because it was the price of blood, they pur- 
chased with it the so called potter’s field, 
to be a burying-place for strangers. It is 
now used as the sepulchre of the Armeni- 
ans, who have a very fine convent on 
Mount Zion. Aceldama means Field of 
Blood. Luke, in Acts 1st 18, says, speak- 
ing ot Judas, “* Now this man purchased a 
field with the reward of iniquity, and fal- 
ling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst and all his bowels gushed out.” And 
in the twentieth verse of the same chapter 
he says, *‘ For it is written in the book of 
Psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, and 
let no man dwell therein; and his bishop- 
rick let another take.” ESTELLE. 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION,—No. 7. 


It often happens that scholars, although 
abundantly supplied with books, and 
though they may attend school regularly, 
yet for some cause, unknown to parents or 
teacher, entirely neglect some important 
branches avhich they ought to pursue. Now 
it becomes the duty of every parent, not 
only to know what his child is studying, 
but in many cases, to direct what he ought 
to study. Think not that the parents 
should interfere with the teacher’s preroga- 
tive; by no means. But they can and 
should assist him. The trials of the teach- 
er are sufficiently arduous, and need your 
counsel ; their faults are sufficiently nu- 
merous, and need your forbearance. 

Some parents excuse themselves by say- 
ing they are not qualified to give directions, 
and therefore prefer that the teacher should 
do it. But they had better consult the 
teacher, acquaint him with the child’s ca- 
pabilities and general habits, and thus de- 
termine the studies he should pursue. It 
is often the case that scholars object to 
study certain branches, because forsooth, 
they shall never use them in after life !— 
Parents sometimes fall into the same error. 
They say, “I design to make a farmer or 
trader of my son, and therefore it is of no 
use for him to study mathematics, &c.”— 
Parents, you know not what a day or a 
year may bring forth. You know not 
what your son may choose to do, nor even 
what you may choose to have him do, a 
few years hence. 

Every circumstance which now makes it 
probable that a certain course will be like- 
ly to be pursued by him, may be entirely 
changed. Unexpected preferment and al- 
luring prospects may be presented to him ; 
and you may have the mortification to 
know, when too late, that he is wholly un- 
qualified for any of them. Let your sons 
and daughters attend to all the studies 
taught in our schools, and they will, gene- 
rally, be prepared for any emergency.— 
Nearly a century ago, Goldsmith said: “It 
is impossible to conceive how much may 

be done by a proper education at home.— 
A boy who understands perfectly well La- 
tin, French, Arithmetic, and the principles 
of the civil law, and can write a fine hand, 


has an education that may qualify him for 
any undertaking ; and these parts of learn. 
ing should be carefully inculcated, let him 
be designed for whatever calling he will,” 
D. Y. 
——— 
THY SON LIVETH. 

Many a parent’s heart has been wrung 
with anguish by hearing of the dangerous 
illness of a beloved son. He is at a dis. 
tance from the parental roof, and circum- 
stances forbid the yearning father from 
hastening to him. Day after day follows, 
oh, how heavily, and perhaps, no tidings 
come to relieve the distressing anxiety. At 
length a letter is received. How trembling- 
ly it is opened ; but how his heart leaps for 
joy, if it contains the remedy ‘for his fears, 
the annunciation, ‘‘ Thy son liveth.” 

There is another sense in which these 
words may convey tidings of far higher im. 
port, and minister to a far higher joy. It 
frequently happens that the son goes forth 
to engage in the labors, and meet the 
temptations, and suffer the sorrows of life 
with no interest in Christ, no hope of an 
unfading inheritance above. Sometimes 
God finds him when among strangers, and 
brings conviction home to his soul. The 
sense of danger and of guilt, the earnest 
inquiry for the means of deliverance, the 
struggles, the tears, the prayers which pre- 
cede his entrance to a new life are all ex. 
perienced among strangers. The new 
comes to the anxious father, ‘* Thy son liy- 
eth.” He is no longer dead in trespasses 
and sins; he is no longer at variance with 
God; he has no longer before him the 
prospect of an undone eternity. 

Christian father, have you a son away 
from your eye, away from your immediate 
influence, and is he a stranger to God ?— 
Has he gone forth into the world without 
the blessing of God? Is he the enemy of 
God? Is he condemned already, and is 
all his prosperity owing to the forbearance 
of that God whose clemency he is abusing 
every day? How great must be your de- 
sire to hear not merely of his success in 
business, but that he liveth unto righteous- 
ness and eternal life! How constant and 
fervent must be your prayers for his con- 
version ! 

Is it not so? Are not your chief anx- 
ieties respecting his spiritual health and 
spiritual prosperity? Do you not believe 
that souls are converted in answer to 
prayer ? And.does not every consideration 
of affection as well as of duty, urge you to 
pray? Ifyou do not pray for your own 
son, can you expect others to pray for him? 

Sometimes the parent is conscious that 
his own prayers are lacking in fervency and 
earnestness. He feels that such prayers 
will not prevail, but he comforts himself by 
thinking that other and better men are 
praying for his son—that the church is pray- 
ing for him. It may be so. It may be 
that some man of God cares more for the 
soul of the young man than does his father. 
It is doubtless true that the church, that 
is, the praying members of the church, are 
offering supplications for the salvation of 
men. But may not the parent hinder those 
prayers? We read of prayers being hin- 
dered. What more likely to hinder the 
prayers offered for the conversion of a son, 
than the neglect of his weightiest responsi- 
bilities by the Christian parent. 

Baxter says, that if parents were faithful 
to their children, there would be few un- 
converted adults to preach to. If there 
were a church in every house, if every pa- 
rent were a devout, cunsistent, growing 
Christian, how different would be the pros- 
pects of the rising generation! The chil- 
ling reserve on the subject of religion would 
be banished. Parental example would not 
nullify the effect of parental admonition.— 
The ministry of the sanctuary would be 
aided by the ministry at home. Families 
would be, what they were designed to be, 
nurseries for heaven.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 














Obituary. 
THE LAST ONE REMEMBERED. 

It is a mark of grace that the believer, 
in his progress heavenward, grows more 
and more alive to the claims of Jesus. If 
you “ know the love of Christ,” his is the 
latest name that you will desire to utter; 
his is the latest thought you will desire to 


form ; upon Him you will fix your last look 
on earth ; upon Him your first in Heaven. 











When memory is oblivious of all other ob- 
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jects, when all that attracted the natural 


eye is wrapped in the’ mists of death,— 
when the tongue is cleaving to the roof of 
our mouth, and speech is gone, and sight 
js gone, and hearing gone, and the right 
hand lying powerless by our side, has lost 
its cunning, Jesus! then may we remember 
Thee! Ifthe shadows of death are to be 
thrown in deepest darkness on the valley, 
when we are passing along it to glory, may 
it be ours te die like that saint, beside 
whose bed, wife and children once stood, 
weeping over the wreck of faded faculties, 
and a blank, departed memory. One had 
asked him, ** Father, do you remember 
me ?” and received no answer ; and another, 
and another, but still no answer. And 
then, all making way for the venerable 
companion of a long and loving pilgrimage 
—the tender partner of many a past joy 
and sorrow—his wife draws near. She 
bends over him, and as her tears fall thick 
upon his face, she cries, ‘* Do you not re- 
member me?’ A stare—but it is vacant. 
There is no soul in that filmy eye ; and 
the seal of death lies upon these lips. The 
san is down, and life’s brief twilight is 
darkening fast into a starless night. At 
this moment one, calm enough to remem- 
ber how the love of Christ’s spouse is 
“strong as death”—a love that many 
“waters cannot quench”—stooped to his 
ear, and said, “*Do you remember Jesus 
Christ??? The word was no sooner utter- 
ed than it seemed to recall the spirit, hov- 
ating fora moment, ere it took wing to 
heaven. Touched as by an electric influ- 
ence, the heart beats once more to the 
name of Jesus ; the features, fixed in death, 
relax: the countenance, dark in death, 
flashes up like the last gleam of day; and 
with a smile in which the soul passed away 
to glory, he replied, ‘‘ Remember Jesus 
Christ! dear Jesus Christ! he is all my 
salvation, and all my desire.’— [ Guthrie. 


Morality. 


KINDNESS TO BRUTES. 


Children often abuse noble dogs through 
thoughtlessness or sportive mischief, with- 
out any admixture of malice or cruelty.— 
The following touching anecdote may help 
our youthful readers to correct the fault, if 
any of them have fallen into it : 














THE TRUSTY GUARDIAN. 


‘Harry, that was wrong. How could 
you strike old Rover ?” 

‘Because he stepped on my kite with his 
tigheavy foot, and like to have made a 
bole in it,’ replied the boy, a lad of ten 
years old, who had been reproved by his 
mother for striking a faithful old house- 


‘But Rover did’nt do it on purpose.— 
He did’nt mean to break your kite.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he did. But he had no 
business to tread on my kite. He’s big 
ough to know better, I should think, and 
ld enough, too.’ 

‘He’s old enough to be a wise dog, Har- 
yy, and so 1 think he is—much wiser as 4 
dog than you are as a boy. If he had been 
# foolish and passionate a dog as you are 
aboy, he would have turned round and 
bit you instead of walking off as he did, 
vith a look of grief at your bad treatment. 
lam sorry that you should treat Rover un- 
tindly—you of all others.’ 

‘Why me of all others, mother” 

‘Have I never told you how Rover sav- 
ed your life >” 

‘No. How was it, mother? When did 
he save my life? tell me.’ 

“Are you not sorry that you struck the 
aithfal old dog?” 

‘Yes, 1am; I was a naughty boy. But 

me how he saved my life, mother ?” 
‘You were once a very little boy, just 
ike your dear brother Willie. It was in 
1¢ summer-time, just as it is now,and you 
wed to run about in the garden and gather 
te flowers; and pick fruit, and sometimes 
down and fall asleep upon the grass.— 
“over was younger then, and a fine, large, 

‘tive dog. He was very fond of you, and 

1en you were out alone at play, he would 

ays keep with you, as if he were afraid 
nat you might get into danger. 

‘One day you went into the garden with 

our little basket, and gathered it full of 
“wers. Rover was asleep on the other 

4¢ of the house, and did not see you go 
Rt. I was looking from the window, and 
‘at once I saw Rover start up and-come 





running into the house. He acted as if 
some one had called him. After running 
through all the rooms below, I heard his 
big feet on the stairs. He came up with 
two or three heavy bounds. Entering my 
room, he looked all around and then up 
into my face. 

*** Where’s Harry, Rover?’ I said; for 
the thought of you came instantly into my 
mind. ‘ Go find him, sir.” 

‘The dog understood me. He turned 
show away, sprang down stairs, and out 
into the garden. I followed him, for I felt 
strangely concerned about you. As I ap- 
proached the lower part of the garden, I 
heard Rover growling, and soon saw him 
shaking something in his mouth with great 
violence, while the hair on his body stood 
out straight and stiff like bristles. Close 
behind him you lay sleeping on a bank.— 
You may suppose I was almost horror- 
struck to see a venomous snake in Rover’s 
mouth. The faithful dog had doubtless 
saved your life. And you—ah, Harry! 
think of it—and you have been so thought- 
less and cruel as to strike Rover!’ 

The boy at this burst into tears, and hid 
his ‘face in his mother’slap. He continued 
to weep for some time, and then he went 
after the faithful animal, and when he had 
found him, he caressed him, and talked to 
him in such a kind way, that Rover, who 
never held resentment, forgot in an instant 
the blow he had received, and was as hap- 
py again as an old dog could be. 








Religion. 


PRIDE AND DESTRUCTION. 


‘Shall you anchor off Point, Cap- 
tain?’ asked a passenger. 

‘I mean to be in the dock with the 
morning tide,’ was the captain’s brief reply. 

‘I thought perhaps you would telegraph 
for a pilot,’ returned a passenger. 

‘I am my own pilot, sir,’ and the captain 
whistled contemptuously. 

* He’s in one of his daring humors ; and 
I'll bet anything you like that he takes the 
narrow channel,’ quietly remarked a sailor, 
as he passed to execute some order. 

‘Is it dangerous ?’ asked the same pas- 
senger, uneasily. 

‘ Very, in a gale; and there’s one com- 
ing, or I’m no sailor,’ replied the man; 
‘but if any man can do it, it’s himself.— 
Only he might boast once too often, you 
know.’ 

Evening came, and the gale was becom- 
ing what the sailors called ‘pretty stiff,’ 
when the mate touched my arm, rousing 
me from a pleasant reverie, in which smil- 
ing welcomes home held prominent place. 

‘ We are going in by the narrow chan- 
nel, sir,’ said he, ‘and, with this wind in- 
creasing, we may be dashed to pieces on 
the sand-bank. It is foolhardiness, to say 
the least. Cannot you passengers compel 
him to take the safer course ?” 

I telt alarmed, and hastily communicat- 
ed with two or three gentlemen ; and, pro- 
ceeding together to the captain, we res- 
pectfully urged our wishes, and promised 
to represent any delay caused by the alter- 
ation of his course as a condescension to 
our anxious apprehensions. But, as I an- 
ticipated, he was immovable. 

* We shall be in dock to-morrow morn- 
ing, gentlemen,’ said he. ‘There is no 
danger, whatever. Go to sleep, and I'll 
engage to wake you with a land salute.’ 

Then he laughed at our cowardice, took 
offence at our presumption, and, finally, 
swore that he would do as he chose; that 
his life was as valuable as ours, and he 
would not be dictated by a set of cowardly 
landsmen. 

We retired, but not to rest; and in half 
an hour the mate again approached, say- 
ing, ‘ We are in for it now ; and if the gale 
increases, we shall have work to do that 
we did not expect.’ 

Night advanced, cold and cheerless.— 
The few who were apprehensive of danger 
remained on deck, holding on by the ropes 
to keep ourselves from being washed over- 
board. The captain came up, equipped for 
night duty; and his hoarse shout in the 
issue of commands, was with difficulty 
heard in the wild confusion of the elements; 
but he stood calm and self-possessed, some- 
times sneering at our folly, and apparently 
enjoying himself extremely, sarrounded by 
flapping sails, straining timbers, and the 
ceaseless roar of wind and waves. We 
wished we were able t6 sympathize in such’ 











joy.’ 





‘ amusement; but we supposed it must be 
| peculiar to himself, and endeavored to take 
| courage from his fearless demeanor. 
| presently there arose a cry of ‘ Breakers 


But 


ahead!’ The captain flew to the wheel ; 
the sails were struck; but the winds had 
the mastery now, and the captain found a 
will that could defy his own. 

* Boats make ready!’ was the next hur- 
ried cry; but, as too often occurs in the 
moment of danger, the ropes and chains 
were so entangled that some delay follow- 
ed the attempt to lower them; and, in the 
meantime, we were hurrying on to des- 
truction. The passengers from below came 
rushing on deck in terror, amidst crashing 
masts and entangled rigging; and then 
came the thrilling shock, which gave warn- 
ing that we had touched the bank; and 
the next was the fatal plunge that struck 
the foreship deep into the sand, and left us 
to be shattered there at the wild waves’ 
pleasure. 

It is needless to dwell upon the terrors 
of that fearful night. I was among the few 
who contrived to manage the only boat 
which survived; and scarcely had I landed 
with the morning light, surrounded by bo- 
dies of the dead, and fragments of the 
wreck, borne up by the rising tide, ere I 
recognized the lifeless body of our wilful, 
self-confident captain. 

He was like one of those who, on the 
voyege of life, refuse counsel and despise 
instruction ; who practically recognize no 
will but their own; who are wise in their 
own conceits, and satisfied with their own 
judgement, and trust in their own hearts ; 
and, if left to be filled with their own ways, 
must make frightful shipwreck just when 
they supposed themselves sure of port.— 
And as this mistaken man was accompani- 
ed into eternity by those whose lives he 
had endangered and destroyed, so no man 
lives or dies unto himself, but bears with 
him, when all self-deception ends, the ag- 
gravated guilt of others’ ruin, through the 
influence of his evil precept and example. 

Tract Magazine. 


A REVIVAL THAT ‘CAME DOWN.’ 


A few evenings since, the writer attend- 
ed an evening service in a Methodist church, 
and the minister in charge during the ex- 
ercises remarked, that for his part he did 
not believe in getting up revivals, but he 
would like to see one come down. This 
significant remark led me to think of a re- 
vival that occurred in my native village 
more than twenty years ago. It was one 
of the kind that came down,—and though 
there has been so much said of late years 
on the subject of revivals in our religious 
papers, yet I will venture to say a few 
things about this one. It was preceded by 
a long season of declension—Christians had 
hung their harps upon the willows—but 
few additions to the church for many years, 
yet there was great attendance at the 
sanctuary and prayer meetings, for the con- 
gregation was full of interesting young peo- 
ple who had been trained to cross the 
threshold of God’s house on the Sabbath 
day. In this state of things, God, in his 
rich mercy, led some to feel that they could 
not live any longer at that ‘poor dying 
rate,’ and upon them poured a ‘spirit of 
grace and supplication.’ The recollection 
of some of those prayers is still fresh in my 
mind—they were the out-breathings of 
hearts in deep sympathy with Christ and 
his cause. And when speaking about 
Zion, their language was, ‘ If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. IfIdo not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
‘Their eyes would suffuse with tears 
when they talked about the state of the 
church. How often was heard the expres- 
sion of their prayers, ‘O Lord, what will 
become of thy name.’ To the Christian 
philosopher these were hopeful signs, and 
gave evidence that the time, ‘ yea, the set 
time’ to favor Zion was at hand. They 
fasted and prayed, and met in the sanctu- 
ary four consecutive days for worship. And 
as though God would have all the glory, 
the pastor was laid aside by sickness. On 
the last day there were hearts that felt as 
Jacob did, and they could not go away 
without the blessing. 

As the neighboring minister, who had 
preached for them, rose up to read the last 
hymn, suddenly the Lord whom they had 
sought, came to His Temple, and turned 
their captivity ‘as the streams in the South.’ 








a 

The influence was felt by saint and sinner. 
A number of impenitent persons were in- 
stantaneously impressed, convicted, and 
were inquiring ‘ what must I do to be sav- 
ed.’ Every one felt that God’s Spirit was 
operating. Such weeping, such rejoicing, 
I had not seen. As might be expected 
there was an abundant harvest. The pre- 
cious seed sown by some whose voices 
were hushed in death, had matured, and 
was reaped by other hands. From the 
large accessions to the Church not a single 
one went back. This revival came down— 
it was heaven sent. Such are to be desired. 
We have no fear for the reaction of this 
kind—it is healthful, and such as are 
greatly needed. O how often has this poor . 
heart of mine longed for such a refreshing 
again from on high. I need it—my church 
need it—most of our congregation need it. 
If the churches would experience such 
heaven-sent blessings, greater progress 
would be noticed in their annual reports. 
And if enjoyed generally by our churches, 
what glorious results would follow. There 
would not be such thin congregations—not 
such a paucity of candidates for the minis- 
try—not such a want of fands for benevo- 
lent purposet—but eternity only could re- 
veal all the happy effects. ‘ O Lord revive 
thy work in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make: known, in wrath 
remember mercy.’ ‘ Return, O Lord, how 
long ?’—[ Pres. of West. 








Natural History. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CANARY BIRD. 


BY NELLIE. 


My name is Dick; the name of my fath- 
er is Johnny, and he possesses a wonderful 
telent for music. I know nothing of the 
history of our family; for my own part, I 
think it better for one to pride himself 
upon his own character and position in so- 
ciety, than upon the merits of his ances- 
tors. My father had a large family, who 
lived very pleasantly in a beautiful wire 
house. Our young mistress, a bright-eyed, 
curly-headed girl, was very proud and very 
fond of us; but after a time she came with 
a slow and quiet step, her auburn hair put 
smoothly back, and with a voice full of sad- 
ness, she would ssy, “‘ Hush Johnny ! how 
noisy.” ; 

I suppose we made more noise than mu- 
sic; for our father was giving us little ones 
our first lessons in music. We did not 
then understand the low, suppressed cough- 
ing of our little mistress’ father; we did 
not know what the bright spot on his pale 
face meant; we did not know that Death 
was soon to enter our household, and lead 
him away from our midst. So we went 
on in all our thoughtless gayety, till one 
day a little girl came and took me away.— 
I assure you I was very lonely without my 
brothers and sisters; I wondered why I 
was taken away to spend so many hours 
alone. I wondered if they ever thought of 
me, and how they were getting along with 
their music lessons. I wondered if the 
bright-eyed girl was as sad as ever—if she 
covered the cage with such beautiful green 
vines as I have in summer. 

One night Ihad been dreaming of my 
old home, and fancied I saw my brothers 
and sisters all happy as 1 left them, when 
I was awakened by a lew, sweet sound.— 
Getting my head from under my wing as 
soon as possible, I was surprised and de- 
lighted to see a beautiful Canary flying 
about my cage. Since then, we have lived 
very happily, except when Jenny makes 
too free with my slice of apple, or my piece 
of cracker, then I have to set up my au- 
thority, as every male thinks he hasa right 
todo. My mistress, not satisfied with my 
musical attainments, sent me to take les- 
sons of my father, to whom I have alluded 
as being a distinguished singer, but, strange 
as it may seem, he would not sound a sin- 
gle note, but ordered me to leave his pre- 
mises at once. I felt very much grieved 
at my father’s treatment, and I felt sorry 
to have lost so good an opportunity to 
learn to sing, since Jenny, my little mate, 
has a very correct taste for music, and is 
very fond of hearing me sing. 

Orne, Me., Jan. 29. [Little Pilgrim. 














A Home Sassata Scnoor.—A lady taught 
a class of old women in her own house. One 
of them, after a great deal of pains, succeeded 
at last in spelling out the word ‘Salvation.’— 
‘Thank the Lord, she exclaimed, ‘I can spell 
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LETTERS T0 CHILDREN.—No. 22. 
New Haven, May 15, 1856. 
Dear Frank :—Now that the birds have be- 
gun to hold their concerts, and to make arrange- 
ments for going to house-keening, I suppose 
that you are thinking about going to the coun- 
try, and wishing that the days would go quick- 
ly, so that'you may be off. 1 have no doubt 
that you would give the hours a push, if you 
could, and start for F. to-morrow. A little 
friend of yours told me that “he did not think 
there was much fun in living in the city.” I 
asked him why? “ Because you can’t do any- 
thing, much,” he said. “In the country you 
can go for the cows, and drive them to pasture. 
Then you can ride on horseback, and they’!! let 
you drive sometines. Then you can get up in 
the hay-mow, and do lots of pleasant things.” 
I could not help laughing, Franky, when he 
said that. Did you ever hear the story of his 
getting on the hay-mow last summer, and tum- 
bling off on the barn floor. The first part of it 
might have been very good fun; but the last 
part of it certainly was not. Your old play- 
mate, and some new playmates of his were 
treading down the hay in the mow, and jump- 
ing about ina great frolic. Sometimes they 
would turn somersets, or as you boys say, “ go 
heels over head,” but one of the boys whom you 
know, instead of coming down on the hay, came 
down on the barn floor. The floor was a great 
distance from the mow, and when the little fel- 
low struck his head against it, he was quite 
stunned, and “ had the headache all the rest of 
the day.” That was not quite such good fun, 
was it? I hope you will be careful, if you do 
climb up on the hay-mow, next summer, not to 
jump or tumble off. I do not want to have 
that head of yours broken, for I hope it will 
learn a great deal, and think a great deal, and 
help to make people wiser and better, when you 
are a man. 

Have you seen any wild flowers this spring ? 
A few days ago, Louise and I found some love- 
ly white and purple anemones. Ask your ma- 
ma to tell you which they are, when you go 
into the woods. Mine kept very fresh till I 
reached home, but little Lulie’s were all wilted 
by the heat of her hand. She mourned over 
them at first; but was delighted when they 
held up their heads as bright as ever, after she 
had placed them in water, and seemed to smile 
upon her with their bright eyes. When you 
find some anemones you must press one, and 
send it to “ Cousin Mary.” M. W. D. 

EE 
STRANGE LOGIC. 

A man (not a gentleman) took up a (not his) 
paper, which had been sent to him several years, 
and read, * No paper discontinued untill al] ar- 
rearages are paid.” “[ like that,” said he, “for 
I never mean to pay arrearages, so [ shall have 
the paper as long as I live for nothing.” He 
was asked, “ Would you like to have another 
man deal with you in ‘that way?” “O no,” 
said he, “that alters the case.” “ But does it 
alter the case? Is the Golden Rule repealed ? 
Should you not do as you would be done by 2” 

Believing that the good old rule is still in 
force, we have been looking over our Ledger, 
and are surprised to see how many persons re- 
ceive the Companion weekly, who appear to 
have forgotten it. In order to jog their memory, 
we have sent their bills tothem. This was a 
tedious job for hot weather; but we cannot 
send Collectors such distances, and in so many 
directions as our paper goes, it would cost more 
than we would get. Besides, there are the 
same opportunities to send to us, that we have 
to send to them. 

Those of our good subscribers who pay in 
advance, may suppose that all others do the 
same, and that we cannot have much due to us. 
But, would you think it, the sum is above 
twenty-five hundred dollars, which we have 
worked hard to earn, and should be very glad 
to receive, without charging any interest for 
the léng delay. Eprror. 





BAPTISM OF A BLIND NEW ZEALANDER. 
The baptism of an old man at Waimate, New 
Zealand, filled my heart with joy. I found him 


in a village, blind and infirm. I was surprised 
to hear the prayers which he offered up to God 


for the salvation of his soul, though he had 


tended divine services, from inability to walk. 
After some days’ teaching, he was baptized.— 
During those days that we were with him, his 
strength seemed to come again as the strength 
of manhood : his heart was literally filled with 
laughter, and his tongue with joy.—[Church 
Missionary Record. 

— = 


A TEACHER REWARDED. 
At the Annual Examination of the Boston 
Grammar Schools, on the 22d of July, an inci- 
dent occurred at the Lawrence School in South 
Boston, which was as pleasing as it was unex- 
pected. The Traveller states it a follows :— 


“The exercises were agreeably interrupted 

by one of the pupils, Miss Allen, who arose 

and presented Miss L. F. Bradley, the Head 

Female Teacher, with an elegant necklace, 

woven from portions of the hair of her pupils, 

and so arranged as to represent a Cross, an 

Anchor, and a Heart. Miss Allen, in present- 

ing the gift, made the following most touching 

address :— 

Miss Braptey—My class-mates, desiring 

to present some token of gratitude and esteem 

to their teacher, have chosen me to accompany 

the gift with a few words. We have selected 

a chain composed of our various hair, as the 
most fitting symbol of the bond which unites us 
—a new sort of Capillary attraction, capable of 
sustaining ata great height that “ Elixir of 
Love,” in which the chain has been dipped. If 
it is true that, as the poet says, * Beauty draws 
us by a single hair, we may be pardoned if we, 
without beauty, have hoped to draw you by a 
thousand. They are emblematic of the meshes 
in which our hearts have long been entangled. 
But there is also a higher meaning. The Cross, 

the Anchor, and the Heart which are wrought 
into the hair, teach us that our union should 
not be unto ourselves; but in Faith, Hope and 
Charity towards our greatest of Teachers and 
common‘Lord. And now we ask that when 
this chain shall rest upon your neck, and you 
see its many-colored strands all melting into 
one harmonious whole, it may remind you of us 
who, though made up of very different lights 
and shades, are yet one in grateful love, esteem 
and lasting remembrance of our dear teacher 
and friend. Take it, and with it our affection- 
ate farewells. 

The presentation was wholly unexpected to 
Miss Bradley, and her feelings on receiving 
sucha gift,canbetterbe imagined than described. 
EEE 


CHARITY HOPETH ALL THINGS. 


In your last most deeply interesting little 
* Companion,” I observed a story of a bird’s be- 
ing caught by a string, and the writer charged 
the account to some naughty “ boy or girl.”=- 
Now, Mr. Editor, I can give you a true story 
of a beautiful English Robin accidentally caught 
in the same way on an elm tree, not many rods 
from my mother’s house. This beautiful bird 
builds what is called a “ hanging nest,” a nest 
suspended from the limb of the tree. While 
building its nest, and carrying some of the 
timbers of his house, the “string” pieces used 
for rafters, the bird entangled his own legs so 
as to be unable to get clear. He was discover- 
ed in this dangerous dilemma by three young 
ladies, who were in a room directly opposite 
the tree. But they could afford the poor bird no 
relief. He was high up in the air, and could 
only occasionally relieve itself by perching on 
a delicate'little twig fora moment. They had 
to witness the struggles of the bird until the 
return of a brother, who at their suggestion 
procured a ladder and cut off the limb that held 
the bird, and set himjoyously free. G.R. 
———= 
TWINS. 

Boston, July 22, 1856. 

There is in South Weymouth a pair of twins 
by the name of Blanchard, which look so much 
alike that it is impossible for most people to tell 
one from the other. Thomas and Franklin, for 
such are their names, when they were seven or 
eight years old, were with their parents in 
Boston, shopping in one of the stores which 
have a large looking-glass at the end. Thomas, 
in looking about the storé, saw the reflection of 
himself in the looking-glass, and thought it was 
his brother in another room. After going each 
side of the glass to try to find an entrance to 
the room, he exclaimed in astonishment,— 
‘ Franklin, how did you get in there?’ 











Daricty. 


GREAT THINGS. 


‘ What a work to build a city!’ said Ashton 
a few evenings after his return from a visit to 
New York. ‘It is a great deal to build one 
brick house; but New York has rows of brick 
houses, and not only rows but streets, and not 
only streets, but it has miles and acres of brick 
buildings. To build a city! Ashton could 
think of nothing to compare with it. It isa 
vast work, but then it is all done by simply 
laying one brick on another. And so all great 
work is done. It is by laying together, piling 
up, and cementing the little industries of the 
minutes. Great wealth is the sum of pennies. 
Great learning grows by adding one little lesson 
to another. Great excellencies are built, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little the knowledge and the 








THE CHILD'S GOSPEL. 
A very little girl had been early taken to 





Poetry. 








charch, and taught to behave reverently there. 
She was told that public worship had been ap- 
pointed by God, and that she must attend seri- 
ously to its several parts until she should be old 
enough to comprehend them. So she would 
fix her eyes attentively on the preacher, and 
listen to all he said, though able to understand 
but little. 
Yet once a smile of joy was observed to pass 
over her expressive face. Her eye grew bright, 
and her red lips parted, as if to speak. She had 
been repaid for her docile listening. [if the 
midst of his discourse, the minister had repeat- 
ed the Savior’s invitation, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
She had learned this passage by heart in her 
lisping infancy ; but, in the voice of the clergy- 
man whom she revered, it came to her with 
force and authority. It was like an old friend in 
anew garment, the shining garment of heaven. 
Hastening home to her mother, who had been 
detained by indisposition from the public ser- 
vices of the Sabbath, she threw herarms around 
her neck, exclaiming with great animation, “O, 
mamma, dear mamma, the minister preached 
the child's gospel.” —| Sayings of Little Ones. 
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A NAME. 
The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguish- 
ed family for character, wealth, and talent ; the 
eldest son, John Wood, has been returned mem- 
ber of Parliament for Preston several times, and 
proved himself a steady supporter of civil and 
religious liberty. A laughable circumstance 
once took place upon a trial in Lancashire, 
where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, senior, 
was examined as a witness. Upon giving his 
name, Ottiwell Wood, the judge, ag pes 
the reverend person, said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Wood, 
how do you spell your name?’ The old gentle- 
man replied— O double T 
I double U 
E double L 
Double U 
Double O D 
Upon which the astonished lawyer laid down 
his pen, saying it was the most extraordinary 
name he had ever met with in his life, and, after 
two or three attempts, declared he was unable 
to record it. The Court was convulsed with 
laughter. 
ee 


THE RICH NOT NECESSARILY HAPPY. 


The late Mr. Girard, when surrounded by 
immense wealth, and supposed to be taking 
supreme delight in its accumulation, wrote 
thus to a friend : 
“ As to myself, I live like a galley slave, 
constantly occupied, and often passing the 
night without sleeping. I am wrapped in a 
labyrinth of affairs, and worn out with care.— 
{ do not value fortune. The love of labor is 
my highest emotion. When I rise in the morn- 
ing, my only effort is to labor so hard during 
the day, that when night comes, I may be en- 
abled te sleep soundly.” 

——————. 


AN INDULGENT MOTHER. 
Mr. G. W. Kendall, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, is answerable for the following : 
“The most indulgent mother [ have heard 
of lately, lives some two-and-a-half hours’ drive 
from St. Antonio, on the left. It was a long 
time before she would admit that her eldest 
and best beloved boy, a refractory and turbu- 
lent little fellow, richly merited a flagellation; 
and when she finally gave in that he was en- 
titled to ‘a course of sprouts,’ she contended 
that he should be put under the influence of 
chloroform before the sapplings were applied. 
Solomon, with all his wisdom, was behind the 
present fast age in administering to juvenile 
delinquents.” 


—@g—— 
CLIPPINGS. 

Smart Lapv.—At Dennis, last week, two 
sons of Thomas and Serenus Hall were likely 
to drown, one who could not swim having sunk, 
and the other, having dived after him, was 
held firmly by his drowning friend. Another 
lad, John Murray Stone, suspecting that the 
boys were drowning, threw off his cap, bravely 
dived down, brought them up, and help being 
at hand, they were all saved. 


‘ Sit down, sit down,’ said a judge to an im- 
pertinent limb of the law, ‘I cannot entertain 
your ridiculous proposition” ‘But my neces- 
sity——’_ ‘ Yes, yes, your necessity—I under- 
stand—I admit your necessity ; I admit you are 
a necessity yourself, or at least the next thing 
to it, for ‘ necessity knows no law.’ ’ 


Nove race.—A strange wager was made 
the other day by a French count, who owns a 
magnificent English horse he calls “ Bull,” 
that he would go backwards five-eights of a 
mile in six minutes. The animal was perfect- 
ly docile. He started at a walk, but gradually 
increased it to a trot, and won in five minutes 
and thirty seconds. The action of trotting tail 
foremost was more novel than graceful.—[ Zon- 
don Letter in the New York Sunday Times. 

Never trust your money in the hands of that 
man, who will put his own to hazard. 

By driving your business before you, and 
not permitting your business to.drive you, you 
will have oppurtunity to indulge in innocent 








scarcely ever associated with Christians, or at- 





At first 


Where 


rass— 


ground. 


lambs, 


bread. 


curd ; 


The cherries, 


plough ? 
wood ? 


food, 


run. 


bridge ; 


Blest 


ORIGINAL. 


LINES, 


Suggested by a Communion Season at the First 
Church in Danvers, Mass. June 11, 1856, 


’T was here upon my infant brow, 
Baptismal! water early flow’d; 

Here one, redeem’d and spotless now, 
The precious seal of God bestow’d. 


His reverend form, his solemn air, 
His quiet dignity and grace; 

His hands, outspread in fervent prayer, 
All, all are mirrored in this place. 


And other sainted forms appear, 
Who lowly at this altar bend ; 

And ask, that faith to them so dear, 
On children’s children may descend. 


Here hallow’d memories strike a cord, 
That vibrates backward to the time, 
Of consecration to the Lord, 
Of trembling hope that Christ was mine, 


The symbols of the bleeding Lamb, 


were from this altar given, 


And here enroll’d my humble name, 
Among * the saints, the heirs of heaven; 


For friends who early passed away, 
Who in the upper temple dwell ; 

For church and pastor here to-day, 
My love I may not, cannot tell. 

May He who ably leads his flock, 
The aged and the young behold 

All seeking Christ, the smitten Rock, 
All safely gathered to his fold ; 


To meet in pastures green and fair, 


living waters gently flow; 


The pilgrim band, whose pious care, 
This vineyard planted long ago. 


H. 


ee 


THE WALK, 


Come, come, little darlings! away and away, 
We'll go to the meadows so sweet and so gay; 
We'll gather the woodbine, the roses, the thorn, 
And make a fine garland—the first of the mom, 


We'll go to the fields when they cut the long 
There’s plenty of room for the children to pass, 


Pick up the sweet flowers all scatter’d around, 
The daisies and buttercups strewed o’er the 


We'll rise with the lark and lie down with the 


And follow the little ones after their dams ; 
Or go to the yard where the chickens are fed, 
And feed them ourselves with a few crumbs of 


We'll go to the dairy and see the milk stirr'd. 
The cheese and the butter, the cream and tle 


Or look at the hutches, the styes, and the pens, 
And take the fresh eggs as we visit the hens. 


We'll go to the orchard and shake the old tree, 


the apples—come, choose which 


you please ; 

Here’s a nest of young blackbirds, but these 
we won't touch : 

No, no, pretty creatures! we love you too much. 


Do — the young colt frisking over the 
hill ¢ 
Do you hear the soft sheep-bell, the click ofthe 


mi 
The curly little dog, with his sharp bow-wor, 
And the tune of poor Jack as he follows the 


You see the thin smoke, as it curls through the 
There Ilves our old Peggy, we'll take her some 


And a pair of new shoes for her kind little son; 
Come, bring out the basket; we'll have a nice 


Now over the stile, and then close by the ridge; 
Here, give me your hand as _ we're crossing the 


The gate is wide open, and Peggy’s at home: 
“ Walk in, little ladies ; [’m glad you are come. 


ee 


BED-TIME. 


*Tis time to go to bed, 
And close my weary eyes ; 

But first (ll thank, for daily bread, 
My Father in the skies. 


1 fear that J, this day, 
Have not obeyed my God ; 


Savior, pardon me, I pray, 


And wash me in thy blood. 


I now am very young; 
But, as I older grow, 
I hope to praise thee with my tongue, . 
And more of thee to know. 











——— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pos.isnep WEEKLY, By NarsameL Wut 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price 81 a year—Six copies for $5—in advan 
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